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Ireland 


To speak of Ireland is to speak of two nations, for 
this small island on the outer fringe of Europe is di- 
vided into two distinct political units: Northern Ire- 
land, with a population of 1.3 million, which occupies 
5,238 square miles, or one-sixth of the total area; and 
the Republic of Ireland (formerly known as Eire), 
with a population of 3 million. Popular usage has 
made the name “Ulster” synonymous with ““North- 
ern Ireland,” though strictly speaking it should refer 
only to the historical province of Ulster. An Ulster- 
man is an Irishman who, very often, differs greatly 
in outlook, customs, and religion from his southern 
fellow countryman. The boundary between the two 
countries is an integral part of the Irish scene, incon- 
venient for travelers and the joy of smugglers, but its 
maintenance is the core of Ulster’s political life, sig- 
nifying its close ties with Britain and the Common.- 
wealth, in contrast with the Republic’s secession. 

In Ireland the past lives on into the present to a 
degree that constantly astonishes the outsider. Two 
thousand years before the Romans reached England, 
the Mediterranean world had supplied Ireland with 
immigrants who brought with them the arts of food 
cultivation and animal husbandry, and their skill as 
builders of the megaliths, the great stone tombs that 
help to make Ireland an archaeologist’s paradise. 
Much of their way of life persists in custom and belief. 
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Ireland received Christianity in the fifth century 
and, in the centuries that followed, sent its saints and 
scholars throughout western Europe. Its monastic 
wealth and sheltered harbors attracted the Norse- 
men, who descended upon its coasts in the ninth cen- 
tury, to pillage and plunder, but in later years also 
to found settlements. In the twelfth century came 
the Anglo-Norman invasions, which were to set the 
stage for the complicated and rather melancholy story 
of Anglo-Irish relations. To the Irish peasantry, the 
wrongs of the nineteenth century and the preachings 
of St. Patrick seem as of today. 

Ireland is the detached portion of highland Britain. 
The Wicklow Mountains have a structural resem- 
blance to northern and central Wales, and the mag- 
nificent peninsulas and rias of Kerry and Cork to the 
Armorican folds of south Wales and England. In the 
northern part of Ireland we find the oldest rocks on 
the island, a continuation of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and like them involved in the period of Cale- 
donian earth folding. Most of the physical character 
of northeastern Ireland is the result of volcanic ac- 
tivity: great outwellings of lava covered the older 
rocks during Tertiary time. Only along the coast are 
the underlying rocks well exposed; white chalk in 
juxtaposition with black basalt gives this part of 
Antrim much of its beauty. In places the basalt, in 
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cooling, took on a columnar structure and produced 
those formations of which the Giant’s Causeway is 
the most famous example. 

The most extensive of all the Irish rocks is the 
Carboniferous limestone, which, covered with glacial 
dumpings from the surrounding mountains, floors 
the central lowlands. The seas have cut into the lime- 
stone and given the country bays such as Donegal and 
Galway, which separate the three mountain masses 
of the west coast. In the east, on the other hand, tor 
a distance of some seventy miles between the Moun- 
tains of Mourne and the Wicklows, the lowlands 
reach the Irish Sea. Ireland’s history has been greatly 
influenced by this easier access on the east coast. 

Perhaps the very nature of his land has tended to 
make the Irishman cling to the past; certainly it has 
contributed to the distinctive outlook of Ireiand’s 
ancient provinces. Ulster was always difficult of pene- 
tration from the rest of Ireland; mountains, forests, 
clustered drumlins, and the water barrier of Lough 
Erne ensured this. Not until the Plantation of Ulster 
in the early seventeenth century by English and Scot- 
tish settlers was the face of the countryside changed 
through the wholesale destruction of forests, the 
building of towns, and the extension of settled agri 
culture. West of the River Shannon and its marshes 
lay Connaught, remote and mountainous. Leinster 
was based on the Wicklows and the river valleys of 
the southeast. Munster consisted mainly of the east- 
west valleys and ranges of Waterford, Cork, and 
Kerry, and the bare, strange limestone country of 
Clare. This historical division has not made for unity 
at any time. 

It has been estimated that six million people have 
left Ireland since 1845. The introduction of the po- 
tato in the mid-seventeenth century gave the peas- 
antry an easily cultivated crop they could live on, and 
enabled them to sell their more valuable cereals. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century the population 
had increased to eight million. When disease deci- 
mated the potato crop, the peasantry were faced with 
starvation; and 1845, the first of the famine years, 
brought the beginning of the great flood of emigra- 
tion to the New World. Ulster was affected far less 
than the south, for it was by then a country of small 
farmers of independent spirit, with an established 
linen industry and an increasing prosperity. Its main 
contribution to the New World had been made in 
the preceding century, when, for religious, social, and 
economic reasons, thousands of its people sailed to 


America and helped to colonize the Appalachian 
frontier. They were a ready-made, vigorous frontier 
folk and played a leading role in the setting up of the 
American state. 

Today the population is concentrated in and 
around the cities of Dublin and Belfast. Within the 
Dublin area live almost one-fifth of the Republic’s 
people; Belfast and its neighborhood have one-third 
of Ulster’s. Dublin throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury was one of the great cultural capitals of Europe. 
As capital of the Republic it is now a city of more 
than 500,000, but in the nineteenth century it failed 
to grow as an industrial center, while Belfast was de- 
veloping swiftly into a large manufacturing town. 
With a population of 452,000, Belfast is the chief 
industrial city of Ireland and Ulster’s capital and 
principal port. There are few other large towns in Ire- 
land; indeed, only 22 altogether have populations 
over 10,000 each, and of these, Belfast, Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, and Londonderry are ports as 
well as regional capitals. ‘The small market town with 
a population under 5,000 is the rule. 

The distribution and density of the rural popula- 
tion are closely related to the type of farming prac- 
ticed. The prosperous grazing areas of Meath have 
some 50 people to the square mile, whereas in sub- 
sistence farming areas of western Donegal there may 
be as many as 400. The fact that the density is still so 
high in the poorest parts of the country, where relief, 
soil, and climate combine to make life hard, indicates 
that areas of poverty did not necessarily lose the great- 
est number of nineteenth-century emigrants. On the 
contrary, Meath at that period lost more people than 
Donegal. ‘Today the position is reversed: the largest 
emigration from the Republic has been from the so- 
called “Congested Districts” of the west. Virtually all 
emigrants now go to Britain. 

Ireland is still predominantly agricultural. Even in 
Northern Ireland 25 per cent of the people are di- 
rectly engaged in agriculture; in the Republic the 
percentage is more than 40. Many more people are 
indirectly connected with the land. Though farmers 
frequently suffer from excessive rain in the harvest 
season and from lack of sunshine, the climate is gen- 
erally mild and moist, with winter temperatures aver- 
aging 41°-45° F., summer temperatures 57°-61°. 
The prevailing winds bring as much as 100 inches of 
rain a year to the mountainous west, and abundant 
rain throughout the country at all seasons; only a 
small area around Dublin has less than go inches. 
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The majority of the farmers live on farms of less 
than go acres. Before the establishment of factory 
industries, the farming family got nearly all its in- 
come from home-produced linen, so that it needed 
only a small area on which to grow flax and some food 
and fodder crops. During World War II, Ulster pro- 
duced go per cent of the United Kingdom’s linen re- 
quirements from home-grown flax, but, normally, 
imported flax, of better quality, is used. The main 
source of income on Ulster small farms is now live- 
stock and its products—pigs, fat cattle and sheep, eggs, 
and milk. Oats and potatoes are the most widely 
grown crops. 

The small farms in the west are little more than 
subsistence holdings, whose workers must find addi- 
tional income by seasonal migrations, either to other 
parts of Ireland or across the Irish Sea. Remittances 
from abroad help to maintain many families, like 
those on Achill Island, where the population is much 
too numerous for the resources. 

In Leinster and Munster farms tend to be larger; 
many have more than 100 acres and specialize in the 
fattening of cattle, which originate on the small farms 
of the west. Others have specialized in dairying and 
sheep. In Wexford the arable area of the larger farms 
is generally planted in wheat, barley, and sugar beets. 

The dominance of agriculture in the Republic is 
illustrated by its export trade. Agricultural products, 
of which cattle normally constitute half, make up 80 
per cent of the total exports. In contrast, two-thirds of 
Ulster’s exports are manufactured goods, ships, and 
aircraft, and the value of its export trade is between 
two and three times that of the Republic. Both units 
have trade deficits, which are made up in various 
ways; for example, by an expanding tourist industry, 
which is taking advantage of the country’s scenic 
attractions. The Republic, in particular, ponders the 
problem of why so much agricultural produce goes to 
Britain on the hoof instead of being processed at 
home. Indeed, people often ask why agriculture in 
Ireland cannot be developed along Danish lines. In 
this respect, Ulster, which benefited greatly from the 
intensification of agriculture during World War II, 
has been much more successful than the Republic in 
organizing the control and marketing of agricultural 
products. Creameries and bacon factories on the 
Danish model have been tried in the Republic but 
have met with only slight success. With a conservative 
peasantry, a serious drift of population from the land, 
and natural conditions that provide rich pastures 


suitable for grazing throughout most of the year, 
there is little pressure on the farmer to till more land 
or to support creameries and factories when he can 
already sell with ease all he produces. One cannot 
escape the conclusion that much more could be pro- 
duced in the Republic if scientific methods were more 
widely applied. 

Ireland has few minerals. Except for small, isolated 
patches, the coal measures have all been worn away; 
there was thus no basis for an industrial revolution 
such as took place in Britain. The country’s greatest 
natural resource is peat, for about one-seventh of the 
surface is covered with peat bogs. Only in the last 15 
years, however, has this peat been intensively de- 
veloped as a commercial fuel for power stations. 

Most of Ireland’s manufacturing is in the north- 
east, in Ulster. The linen industry, centered in Bel- 
fast, normally provides Northern Ireland’s most valu- 
able export; it has been diversified beyond recogni- 
tion in postwar years by rayon and other new fibers, 
for Ulster, with 20 per cent of its working population 
engaged in textile manufacturing, cannot afford to be 
outdated in its methods. Belfast, too, means livestock 
raising, food processing, and shipbuilding. Many 
famous liners and aircraft carriers of the Royal Navy 
have come from the Harland and Wolff yard, which is 
also renowned for its marine engineering products. 
Aircraft production is growing. Two older industries 
are tobacco manufacturing and ropemaking. 
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{n the Republic only a small part of the agricul- 
tural production enters into such industries as brew- 
ing and distilling. On the whole, industries have 
remained small and varied; leather and clothing 
employ the most people. The assembly of motorcars 
is of increasing importance, and an oil refinery is to 
be built near Cork. The government plans to en- 
courage the establishment of German-financed indus- 
tries to help toward the long-desired goal of national 
self-sufficiency. 

Both Ulster and the Republic are seeking progres- 
sive industrialization. Ulster’s problem is that the con- 
ditions under which it attained industrial prosperity 
in the nineteenth century no longer ensure success; 
linen and shipbuilding have proved too narrow a base 
on which to maintain a stable economy. Furthermore, 
the absence of extensive natural resources and the 
distance from the British market make it difficult to 
compete with industries in Britain on anything ap- 
proaching equal terms. By offering financial and other 
inducements, the government is seeking to remove 
some deterrents and attract new industries, and in- 
deed in the postwar years a variety of small industries 
have grown up throughout the province, ranging 
from electronics to carpetmaking. A major turbine 
manufacturing project is taking shape in Larne; pos- 
sibly the main attraction of Northern Ireland in this 
case was the supply of trainable labor, scarce in Brit- 


ain. A recently formed Development Council, which 
is receiving the cooperation of the British govern- 
ment, has given fresh impetus to the solving of 
Ulster’s economic problems. 

In the Republic the desire to industrialize springs 
as much from social as from economic causes; it is 
hoped that new industry will help to reduce the rate 
of emigration and revive small rural towns. 

The need to provide power for industry is a prob- 
lem both governments share. For a long time the 
Shannon scheme was the only large hydroelectric 
undertaking, and it early proved quite inadequate. 
Now the Erne scheme is coming into full production, 
but much still remains to be done in other parts of the 
country. In the Republic the future should bring an 
increase in the number of stations worked on peat. 
Northern Ireland sees in the development of atomic 
generating stations the answer to its expensive de- 
pendence upon imported coal. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that, as time 
passes, the two units in Ireland, despite a certain 
similarity of problems, draw further apart in their 
economic life. Ulster has developed its economy as 
part of the United Kingdom’s and has benefited as a 
result, whereas the Republic has maintained a nar- 
rowly protective industrial policy. There is little 
trade between the two units, for their trading inter- 
ests are closely linked with Britain. The picture of 
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